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THIS SPRING RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE LOST 
one of its high-profile patrons, Dr. Robert H. 
Schuller, who for years headed the Crystal 
Cathedral in Garden Grove, California. 
Schuller was an innovative minister in the 
Reformed Church in America. Sixty years 
ago he arrived in Southern California looking for a place to plant his 
church. He ended up redefining what a religious building could be. 
He bought an old drive-in movie theater in Garden Grove and start- 
ed a “drive-in” church where his congregants sat in their cars as he 
preached from the roof of the refreshment stand. 

The makeshift drive-in church idea was given concrete form by 
Richard Neutra, whom Schuller commissioned in 1959 to design a house 
of worship that could serve congregants in pews as well as bucket seats. 
Neutras design included a 20-foot-high glass wall that rolled back to 
reveal a pulpit/balcony from which Schuller could preach simultaneously 
to those inside the church as well as those in lawn chairs and cars. The 
doctor’s walk-in/drive-in church was consummated. 

Schuller truly understood the power of architecture in the service of 
ministry. As his congregation grew, Schuller envisioned a larger church 
that would serve as a spectacular backdrop for his “Hour of Power” live 
television program, which started in 1970. Schuller hired Philip Johnson 
to design the stage set. Johnson created the Crystal Cathedral—a glazed 
space-frame with seats for more than 2,700 worshippers that was com- 
pleted in 1981 (and is now being transformed into a Catholic cathedral, as 
described in an article starting on page 11). The Crystal Cathedral was the 
original “shard”—a big glass tent, star-shaped in plan, with 90-foot-high 
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ARCHITECTURE’S HOUR OF POWER PATRON 


EDITOR’S PAGE * MICHAEL J. CROSBIE 
hinged glass walls that swing open to the parking lot beyond—allowing 
car-bound congregants to see Schuller in his pulpit inside. A more perfect 
marriage of architecture and ministry is hard to imagine. 

Schuller never faltered in carrying his torch for architecture. He later 
commissioned Johnson to design a bell tower, and in 1990 Richard 
Meier completed a welcome center for the Garden Grove campus (a 
little clunky). Schuller served as a Public Member of the AIA Board of 
Directors and in 2003 was made an honorary member. 

Schuller was proud of his architectural patronage, and felt slighted 
when Faith & Form failed to mention him as a megachurch pioneer 
when we did a special issue in 2005 on the genre. When Thomas Fisher 
wrote a postscript to the issue, “Megachurch Madness,’ and overlooked 
Schuller’s role, it was just too much for the preacher. He contacted Fisher 
and myself, inviting us to Garden Grove to set the record straight. While 
in Los Angeles for the 2006 AIA Convention, Tom and I drove out to 
the church, pulled into an empty parking lot, and headed toward the 
Tower of Hope—the Neutra-designed administration building. As we 
approached the reception desk an elevator cab opened and the man 
inside it asked us by name to step in. We were whisked to the top floor 
and stepped out into Schuller’s private, glass-encased office, which occu- 
pied the entire story. Schuller greeted us and took us on an extended 
tour of his office, festooned with mementos. At some point we noticed 
Schuller was wearing a George W. Bush Presidential tie bar. Sensing our 
displeasure, he fixed us with a smile, removed the clip, reached into his 
pocket, and replaced it with a Bill Clinton Presidential tie bar. 

Like all great architectural patrons, Schuller knew that God is in 
the details. 
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A STERLING RESTORATION > 


By Michael J. Crosbie e Photographs. “Brian Rose 


| lhe term “sacred-secular” refers to 
environments that convey a sense 
of spirituality for purposes that are 
otherwise not connected to an organized 
religion or recognized faith tradition. For 
example, over the past half-century mod- 
ern art museums have often been hailed as 
the sacred-secular buildings of our time. 
Architects often describe these ascetic set- 
tings as designed to sanctify modern art in 
late-20'* century culture: objects of tran- 
scendence, reflection, questioning. The 
architectural language of modern museums 
has been compared to that of contemporary 
religious buildings, which often rely on the 
subtle manipulation of light and space to cre- 
ate a place removed from the cacophony of 
profane commercialism just outside the con- 
fines of the gallery or the worship space. 

It could be argued that in the 19' century 
it was the library that was the preeminent 
sacred-secular building of its time. This was a 
product of the Enlightenment, the expansion 
of scientific knowledge, and the veneration of 
the book as the sacred object that could offer 
salvation from the ignorance of mankind. In 
her recent history of university chapels, White 
Elephants on Campus, historian Margaret 
Grubiack argues that as the influence of orga- 
nized religion on society in general and on 
universities in particular waned as the 20" 
century dawned, some institutions of higher 
learning transferred the status of the college 
chapel to other academic buildings, most 
prominently libraries. One such institution 
was Yale University. 

At a moment in history when you might 
have thought the library itself was no longer 
relevant in a digital, virtual world, Yale has 
invested in its past to burnish with new lus- 
ter one of the most sacred-secular spaces in 
North America: the nave of Sterling Memorial 
Library. An example of the Collegiate Gothic 
style in the U.S. (which first appeared in 
buildings at Kenyon and Knox colleges in the 
early 19" century), Sterling is without peer. 
Designed by James Gamble Rogers in the late 
1920s, it revels in what had been proper aca- 
demic architectural regalia for relatively young, 
New World institutions (for instance Yale, 
Chicago, Penn, Fordham) yearning for the 
trappings of collegiate pedigree found at such 
Old World places as Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rogers draped the neo-Gothic mantle on 
several buildings throughout the Yale campus, 


The ‘nave’ of Yale’s Sterling Memorial 
Library takes the notion of ‘sacred-secular’ 
architecture to its extreme, conceived by its 
architect as a ‘cathedral of learning.’ 
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To enter Sterling Library, designed in Collegiate Gothic style and completed in 1931, one 


first must pass through the portal into the nave. 


but Sterling is perhaps his greatest achievement 
in this style. According to Grubiak, Sterling 
Memorial Library was somewhat of a stand- 
in for the university chapel that Rogers really 
wanted to build, but time and style were not on 
his side. Yale ended compulsory chapel atten- 
dance for students in 1926 and without it the 
need for a large, central religious building on 
campus evaporated. The architect instead con- 
ceived the entry hall of the library as a “cathedral 
of learning” and carried that metaphor quite far. 


One enters a 150-foot-long, 45-foot-high 
“nave” on axis with the circulation desk as 
the “high altar” at the far end, crowned with 
a “reredos” mural by Eugene Francis Savage 
of “Alma Mater” which personifies Yale as 
a Marian figure. This “chancel” is partially 
separated from the nave by a “rood screen” 
of wood, behind which one finds staff areas. 
In the “side aisle” to the left of the nave is the 
card catalogue; to the right are more staff 
accouterments. Above the nave one finds 
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The restoration shortened the original column-to-column circulation 
desk to permit access to a self-service copy center and to the stacks. 
New, warm LED lighting has also transformed the ‘Alma Mater’ 
mural by Eugene Francis Savage, also restored. 
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Cleared of display cases, desks, and card catalogues, the now-empty 
nave at dusk is especially lovely, even welcoming. The lighting is now 
pronounced, revealing especially the stained American oak coffered 
ceiling and the re-discovered colors of the ceiling in the “crossing.” 


leaded, stained-glass windows created by G 
Owen Bonawit depicting the history of Yale 
and the City of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Throughout there are carvings of academic 
saints, patrons, and figures related to the 
library, its history, and the greater world of 
books and knowledge. It is a veritable temple 
to words, if not The Word. 


When the library was dedicated in April 


1931, then-university president James 
Rowland Angell praised the architect and his 
collaborators, who had “conjured up a dream 
of surpassing majesty and then translated 
it into innumerable ingenious and gracious 
forms. Here is incarnate the intellectual and 
spiritual life of Yale” Some were inspired; oth- 
ers found the religious imagery over the top, 
to the point of sacrilege, hubris, or just wishful 
thinking. But it is hard to visit here and not 
feel that you are in a place of reverence for the 


enterprise of learning. Borrowing an architec- 
tural language from the history of religious 
buildings makes that connection viscerally. 
Some 80 years after its “consecration” as a 
sanctuary of knowledge, Sterling was look- 
ing a little worse for wear. The limestone and 
sandstone interior had grown dark, mottled, 
and moisture-stained; lighting was gloomy; 
card catalogue cabinets bulged in the side 
aisle; the infrastructure for a functioning, 
contemporary library needed serious upgrad- 
ing. According to architect David Helpern, 
FAIA, of Helpern Architects in New York, 
which led the restoration/renovation efforts, 
“Yale mandated us to restore the nave to its 
original splendor, accommodate and antici- 
pate continuing rapid changes in library use, 
and make the old and new indistinguishable” 
The hardest part of such a charge, of course, 
is to make sure that what you do remains to 
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a large extent invisible, or at least as if it had 
always been there. Helpern and the myriad 
consultants who worked on Sterling achieved 
a remarkable result with a deft touch, without 
leaving fingerprints. 

One of the greatest challenges was to 
accommodate new technology within the 
naves original fabric in ways undetectable. 
This was particularly tricky because the 
13,000-square-foot nave is essentially an inde- 
pendent building from the rest of the library, 
which covers some 442,000 square feet in 
total. The nave’s structure is load-bearing, 


The “crossing” leads to the corridor 
overlooking the garden on the nave’s north 
side. Note the abundant carvings on the stone 
walls, vaults, and bosses. The sandstone, 
which had appeared to be gray, was restored 
or replaced throughout, including the 
Mankato-Kasota stone floor. 
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The stained glass in the 25-foot-high windows by G. Owen Bonawit 
is actually a pale yellow. The unsigned stone frieze depicts the 
library’s history. This view into the reconceived and now carpeted 
and furnished south aisle shows the built-in wall of card catalogues. 


stone-on-stone construction without steel, 
which leaves precious little space within its 
walls and columns for threading cables, pipes, 
wires, ducts, and other modern improve- 
ments. Unoccupied space above the gabled 
ceiling and below the Mankato-Kasota stone 
floor helped achieve a seamless upgrade to 
heating and cooling equipment and in par- 
ticular new LED lighting, which now reveals 
the coffered oak ceiling’s gilding, stencil- 
ing, and carved bosses in ways never seen 
before. Secreted within the narrow balco- 
nies on either side of the nave are new light 
fixtures, HVAC ducts, cables, and fin-tube 
radiators whose convection currents wash the 


Nave Floor Plan 
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single-pane leaded glass windows above them 
to mitigate condensation. 

A vivid makeover is the old card cata- 
logue space, which before the renovation was 
crammed with cabinets holding cards for the 
library’s collection. The catalogue itself is now 
digital, accessed through a bank of computer 
monitors at one end of this space. With the cab- 
inets gone (except for a long row retained and 
refinished, with empty drawers, as a remem- 
brance of what once was there) the space is 
now repurposed as a comfortable lounge with 
easy chairs and library tables, now a popular 
reading spot. Where cabinets had extended 
from the piers, Helpern created new wooden 
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Lighting is set on an astronomical clock 

to rise and fall subtly during the day and 
across the seasons. Hidden on the relatively 
inaccessible balcony are both air-conditioning 
and lighting equipment. 


panels replicating original carved details, 
which now enclose closets that house new 
air-handling units (sound insulation dampens 
equipment noise). Similarly inventive design 
is found at the “high altar” of the former cir- 
culation desk. It had stretched from column to 
column, but has been shortened on each end 
to allow access to the stacks beyond and a self- 
service area (it looks as if it had always been 
like this). Other recycled and recreated wood- 
work was used to create new staff desks along 
the north side-aisle. Here and there one finds 
new ventilation grilles and hardware whose 
design is modeled on the naves existing iron- 
work by the legendary metal artisan Samuel 
Yellin. Meanwhile, old telephone booths now 
conceal the fire alarm command center. 

Most dramatic is the thoroughly cleaned 
Indiana limestone and Ohio sandstone 
throughout, missing and damaged pieces 
of which have been replaced flawlessly. New 
lighting carefully concealed at the tops of 
stone columns and in little nooks and cran- 
nies throughout the nave lift James Gamble 
Rogers’ rib vaults, carved bosses, and poly- 
chrome webbing into a heavenly fugue. This 
revelatory illumination makes it seem as if this 
space is breathing, expanding its stone lungs 
with the oxygen of millions of words, its capil- 
laries carrying accumulated wisdom to a new 
generation of students, who just might notice, 
if they raise their eyes from the sacramental 
radiance of their hand-held screens. 


An epic transformation of the historic Crystal Cathedral to a new cathedral for Catholic worship 


From Crystal to Christ 


By Scott Johnson, FAIA, and Frank Clementi, AIA, AIGA 


Renderings-by Shimahara courtesy Johnson Fain emp Hale Studios 
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> unique spiritual and physical 
¿heritage of the campus while 


gf: creating a new center for 
Catholic worship. 


n the late summer of 2013, our Los Angeles-based firms, Johnson 
Fain and Rios Clementi Hale Studios, were commissioned as a col- 
laborative team to redesign the world-renowned Crystal Cathedral 
in Garden Grove, California, and re-plan its 34-acre campus to become 
the home for Christ Cathedral, the new center of the Roman Catholic 
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Church in the Diocese of Orange. Johnson Fain's task was to redesign the ` » 
Cathedral’s architecture, while Rios Clementi Hale Studios was asked to 4 - 
plan the layout of the campus and design the landscape and cemetery of o o 
the multifaceted site. $ o 

The architecture of the original cathedral by e H 
Johnson/Burgee was considered by many to pan : @. o 
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terwork. The campus, which for more than 
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SCOTT JOHNSON DIRECTS ARCHITECTURE AND 
INTERIOR DESIGN AT Los ANGELES-BASED JOHN- 
SON FAIN, WHICH HE CO-FOUNDED IN 1987 WITH 
WILLIAM Fain, FAIA. PRIOR TO THIS, JOHNSON 
WORKED WITH ARCHITECT PHILIP JOHNSON (NO 
RELATION). FRANK CLEMENTI, AIA, AIGA, rs 
PARTNER AT Rios CLEMENTI HALE STUDIOS, A ` 
MULTI-DISCIPLINARY DESIGN FIRM IN Los ANGE- > | 
LES. HE IS A MEMBER OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES X, 
Mayor’s DESIGN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Worshippers pass through a series of thresholds 


within a ‘concentric gradient of sacredness.’ 
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30 years was the home for Reverend Robert 
Schuller’s evangelical Crystal Cathedral 
Ministries, is a disparate collection of signifi- 
cant buildings (by architects including Richard 
Neutra and Richard Meier Partners) that 
lack a clear relation to each other. 


QUESTIONS OF TRANSCENDENCE 

We focused on how the essence and detail 
of the original building could be honored and 
the new cathedral and its practices be fully 
realized, while embracing each other in their 
common Christian faith. How could the cam- 
pus become a cohesive site that welcomes the 
diverse communities and cultures that com- 
prise the Diocese of Orange? What types of 
gardens and plazas could connect the land- 
scape to the liturgy? These questions were in 
our minds as we began our work, and our goal 
was to respect the unique spiritual and physi- 
cal heritage of the campus while creating an 
inspiring environment for Catholic worship, 
The narthex serves as the main entry/exit of the cathedral, and acts as a transition a center for arts and culture, and a place for 
space and place of welcome. community outreach, especially to the poor 
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the sight lines to the altar, ambo, and cathedra. 
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and marginalized. The Diocese Architectural 
and Restoration Committee worked closely 
with our team to develop a design that honors 
the essence and strength of the site’s renowned 
architecture, while accommodating the rich 
traditions and liturgy of the Catholic Church. 

The Crystal Cathedral has been widely 
recognized for its dramatic exterior, but we 
soon realized that the building itself required 
significant modification to fulfill the role of a 
Catholic cathedral. Our charge is to convert an 
open, all-glass Evangelical church into a great 
Catholic cathedral to serve its centuries-old 
sacraments and ritual processions, and to rein- 
force the centrality of the Eucharist. Reverend 
Schuller, as we know, inaugurated one of the 
first and most successful world-wide televan- 
gelical ministries. Accordingly, the design of 
the original building had affinities to a broad- 
casting studio: tall ceilings, multiple camera 
angles, a broad stage that provided flexible 
programming, and generous natural light. 
Contrarily, our sense of the historic Catholic 
cathedrals led us to cherish controlled light- 
ing, long and dramatic processional routes, 
antiphonal choir music, and the centrality of 
the altar over which floats the baldachin and 
below which lies the undercroft and colum- 
barium. Our response is to create a virtually 
new building within the existing building shell. 
This effort represents our attempt to honor the 
gift and Christian legacy of the original build- 
ing, while thoroughly renewing it. 


A CATHOLIC WORSHIP SPACE 

To accommodate Catholic processional 
events where clergy file into the church through 
a portal and up a center aisle into the sanctu- 
ary, the interior is reshaped into a cruciform 
plan. Fundamental to this approach is the need 
to rethink and reorganize the three principal 
entries. We began at the main entrance with the 
addition of two bronze pivot doors, creating a 
modern version of a historic “Bishop’s Door” 
through which processions enter. These two 
large panels, in material and message, recall 
Ghiberti's doors in Florences Baptistery of San 
Giovanni, yet pivot to open up the narthex to 
the plaza and Southern California landscape. 
The other extremities of the cruciform plan 
are the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament to the 
north, the Baptistery to the west and, on the 
east, the Pilgrims' Entry and rotunda stair lead- 
ing to the undercroft below the sanctuary floor. 
The Chapel of St. Callistus, Cathedral offices, 
a brides room, vesting, and support functions 
reside on this lower level. 

At the center of the cruciform plan is the 
altar, sitting atop the predella in full view 
of all 2,000 seats. A large, platinum-leafed 
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The baldachin is a horizontal ‘canopy’ that floats about 30 feet above the altar. A large 
carved crucifix hangs from the open center of the structure. 


rz 
The Pilgrim’s Entry on the east is circular and features a rotunda stair leading to the 
undercroft and the Chapel of St. Callistus. 
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baldachin and carved crucifix are suspended 
above the altar, the heart of the cathedral, 
adjacent to the bishop’s chair, or cathedra. 
Paving and interior walls are composed pri- 
marily of silver travertine and limestone with 
inlays of complementary stones and select 
sections of dark walnut paneling to match the 
material of the pews. 

The cathedral is home to the Hazel Wright 
Organ—the world's fourth-largest church- 
based pipe organ—well known for its 
combination of sound quality and technol- 
ogy. The mezzanine level showcases the organ, 
which is currently undergoing a complete res- 
toration in Italy. This upper-level space is also 
being reconfigured to accommodate antipho- 
nal music in multiple configurations. 

One of the most complex design elements 
of the new cathedral is the interior treatment 
of the building shell, currently an expansive 
steel space frame that supports more than 
10,000 individual glass panes. We have spent 
the past year designing a highly engineered 
interior system that will resurface this space 
frame and is at the heart of resolving the 
many symbolic, aesthetic, environmental, 
and technical challenges the existing build- 
ing presents. In our effort to create this new 
layer, we are attempting to address issues of 
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acoustics, day-lighting, artificial light, solar 
heat transmission, ventilation, visibility, and 
environmental comfort. Today's standards 
for comfort are much more advanced than 
those of three decades ago; fortunately, the 
digital technologies allowing us to achieve 
that comfort have kept pace. In the end, as 
the new stone floor and the lower walls recall 
the earth, so the glass vault overhead recalls 
the heavens. Resolving these many challenges 
must be both comprehensive and intuitive. 
To devise the optimal solution, the team dig- 
itally mapped the sun’s path of travel across the 
building exterior over every hour and every 
day of the year and studied acoustic reverbera- 
tion within the buildings volume. Using this 
data, we proposed an innovative ceiling system 
designed as an algorithmically complex series 
of triangular metal sails that are in variously 
open or closed positions based upon their 
solar orientation. This system of “petals” on 
the inside surface of the space frame modu- 
lates natural light throughout the day, reduces 
glare, and creates rich translucent patterns that 
define the interior shell by day and by night. 


GROUNDSCAPE VISION 
While Christ Cathedral is the heart of the 
campus, the surrounding grounds are central 
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Pilgrim's Court arrival plaza is a lively space 
featuring an interactive water feature. 


to Catholic life. A new landscape has to honor 
the history of the site, its architecture, and its 
worshippers, while also enabling its renewed 
life as a cathedral. One of the master plan- 
ning principles we developed is to focus on 
people rather than cars. We are more intent 
on moving worshipers from the street toward 
the altar in a procession that transcends 
them from the mundane secular city to 
sacred spaces within the church, that is, from 
the edge of the site at Chapman and Lewis, 
through the building, to the altar. 

Churches conventionally have frontal 
approaches, with plazas that accommodate 
assembly and procession in front of the build- 
ing. Our approach is omnidirectional, and 
while we couldn't actually move the church, we 
could re-center it by surrounding it with cel- 
ebratory space. Locating the cathedral on the 
plaza, not just in the plaza, suggests that the 
glass structure is of the sky, with the ground 
extending throughout. 

The approach to the building comprises 
a series of thresholds that worshippers pass 
through within a “concentric gradient of 


The Walk of Faith marbles and other 
original sculptures are located in the 
memorial garden created in honor of the 
faithful witness and stewardship of the 
Crystal Cathedral Ministries. 


sacredness.” This progression starts in the out- 
side world of the city that surrounds the site, 
and moves closer, through the green space 
between the outside world and the parking, 
then the parking, then the filter space of the 
grove of trees surrounding the plaza, then the 
plaza, then the outside of the cathedral, on 
through to the seating to the altar. 

While the geometric formal clarity and legi- 
bility of the rectangular plaza serves to support 
the primacy of the cathedral building, this stri- 
dent simplicity is reinforced but also mitigated 
by a humanizing margin of 250 trees around 
the perimeter. This garden margin forms a lim- 
inal condition, a habitable threshold separating 
the sacred plaza supporting the cathedral from 
the mundane context of streets, parking lots, 
and the secular city. 

The plazas singular uniform tableau is 
divided by the central location of the cathedral 
into four equal quadrants surrounding the 
building, each with purpose and symbolism: 


Festal Court: location of the Paschal brazier; 
serves celebratory and sacred functions with 
the adjacent cultural center and arboretum; 
acts as the “formal living room” of the site. 

Pilgrim’s Court: a lively arrival space with 
interactive water element; a secular space that 
recalls the arrival of pilgrims as they prepare to 
enter the sanctuary. 

Marian Court: includes a shrine to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, patroness in many cul- 
tures of the community; an intercessional 
space open to the public corner and civic lawn. 

Court of the Catechumens: spiritual gateway 
for rites of baptism and burial, with connection 
to the cemetery; represents initiation and com- 
mendation of members of the church 


The flat, unencumbered flexibility of the sur- 
face of the plaza allows for collective uses for 
large groups of people. Its monolithic nature 
is sublimated by paving details at a more per- 
sonal scale. Variegation in the paving pattern 
is achieved through the encryption of verses 
from the Gospel of John, which starts: “In 
the beginning was the Word” Working from 
a lectionary provided by Monsignor Arthur 
Holquin, we transcribed the gospel readings 
into lines of paving. Each letter of each word 
is represented as a single stone in the paving, 


rendering sections of the plaza as “pages” in a 
foundational manuscript. 

The cemetery is formally linked and over- 
lapped with the Court of the Catechumens, 
both integrated and discrete. The visitor entry 
to the existing cemetery is preserved, while a 
new entry from the Court of the Catechumens 
will be created for funeral processions from 
the cathedral. Connecting these entries cre- 
ates a route that links the cemetery spaces 
together in a contemplative promenade 
back to the plaza. The expanded cemetery 
features a variety of spaces that address the 
diverse preferences of cultures comprising the 
Catholic community in Orange County. An 
added mausoleum building with burial halls 
links sight lines to the cathedral. 

Designing this transformation of the cathe- 
dral and grounds has been an extraordinary 
life experience for all involved. Some of us were 
raised in Christian faiths, but others not, giving 
the team a diversity that deepens understand- 
ing with the opportunities for educational 
discussions. Our patrons have been generous 
with their knowledge and their time, and our 
goal has always been to fulfill Bishop Kevin 
Vanns vision of a cathedral as a unifying pres- 
ence for all peoples in the heart of one of the 
most diverse communities in the US. 
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“What my eyes saw was 
simultaneous; what I shall write 
is successive...Something of it, 
though, I will capture.” 


Jorge Luis Borges, The Aleph 


The Highway Church, la Chiesa dell'Autostrada, 
is the nickname that is commonly used to 
name the Church of San Giovanni Battista in 
Campi Bisenzio. The church is located half- 
way between Milan and Rome next to the 
Al Motorway—Milano-Napoli—also called 
Autostrada del Sole, and it was built to honor 
the memory of the workers who had died dur- 
ing the motorway's construction. Architect 
Giovanni Michelucci got the commission in 
1960; the design and construction phases had 
a rough and not linear evolution until the con- 
secration in 1964. From the early sketches, it 
appears as a sacred tent, a pocket of space built 


FRANCO PISANI INCLUDES WITHIN THE PROFESSION 
OF ARCHITECTURE RESEARCH ACTIVITIES AND DI- 
DACTIC EXPERIENCES. HE LIVES AND WORKS MAIN- 
LY IN FLORENCE, ITALY, WHERE HE RUNS HIS OWN 
PRACTICE, FRANCOPISANIARCHITETTO. As 
AN ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATOR HE HAS TAUGHT AS 
PROFESSOR AND LECTURER IN SEVERAL UNIVERSITIES 
AND SCHOOLS IN ITALY AND ABROAD. 
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in three materials (stone, reinforced concrete, 
copper) and organized by light. 

The church, inspired by the idea of the 
meeting spaces of early nomadic Christians, is 
offered to the community of travelers to inspire 
a sense of interaction and hope. Michelucci 
(whose approach to faith has been contro- 
versial), speaking of his churches in an 1987 
interview, said: “More than a sense of sacred, I 
always tried to convey a sense of hope.” 

San Giovanni Battista is not a parish church; 
in fact in canonical terms it is a “rettoria” This 
means that it is not made for a particular com- 
munity but it is made for the community of 
the travelling people. Fully in the spirit of the 
Concilio Vaticano Secondo (1962-1965) and 
inspired by the figure of Pope Giovanni XXIII, 
the architect conceived a gathering space for 
travelers, with a door but without an end, so 
that the building’s form itself would allow, sug- 
gest and create opportunity for encounters. 

Giovanni Michelucci was one of the most 
important Italian architects of 20th cen- 
tury. Even if his interest for sacred space was 
broad, in his nearly century-long life (he died 
on New Years Eve 1990, just two days before 
his hundredth birthday) he had the opportu- 
nity to design about 25 churches. Seventeen 
of them have been translated into buildings 
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The Highway Church’ is an oasis of 

quiet next to the busy A1 Motorway 
outside of Florence, Italy. ` 


among which there 
are some of the 
most interesting 
religious buildings 
of modern times. 
Michelucci also 
loved to confabulate 
and tell fairytales. 
He always used to 
call himself a story- 
teller. In 1981, when 
he published the 
letter with which 
he left the School 
of Architecture of 
Florence, in the 
book: La Felicità 
dell’Architetto, he quoted in the cover a phrase 
from Socrates’ Phaedo: " "The venture is a glo- 
rious one, and he ought to comfort himself 
with words like these, which is the reason why 
I lengthen out the tale” 

The only time I met Michelucci was in 
September 1989. He was 98 and I was a 
shameless second-year student of architecture: 
How could we possibly have anything to talk 
about? I remember un vecchio bellissimo. He 
was seated on an armchair, recovering from a 
broken femur. An enthusiastic child inside a 


Giovanni Michelucci, 
architect of the 
Highway Church and 
about two dozen other 
houses of worship. 


Photo: Franco Pisani 
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centenary body, inspiring and enlightening as 
only the teller of fairytales can be, Michelucci 
started to talk and ask questions. The story- 
teller was fading into the fairy-tale, and the 
student into a whimsical creature. One hour 
later, while I was leaving his room he said: “We 
are friends now, we have things to talk about.” 

A few months after that, on March 27, 1990, 
Giovanni Michelucci was invited by the stu- 
dents of the School of Architecture of Florence 
to open the academic year. It was a late open- 
ing because that academic year the school was 
occupied by protesting students blocking all 
didactic activities. In front of a large crowd 
of emotionally involved students, he told us a 
fairy tale: 

I have dreamt of the simplest thing that 

a man can dream of. I have dreamt of a 

hut in the woods, not a beautiful house, 

but a poor hut with a door recessed deep 

into its stone wall, a provisional dwelling 

whose image evoked childhood, ancestral 

memories, the smells and temper of moss, 

of freshly baked bread, of cheese. Memories 

are a reality recoverable only in dreams. 

As I approached, the hut started to 

shrink rather than grow. It became so 

small that it seemed uninhabitable. But 

the care with which its garden was kept, 
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the freshness of its painted surfaces, and 
the tidiness of its appearance were signs 
of a life within. When I reached the hut, 
I discovered a tiny window, almost too 
small to light any room. Suddenly, I 
glimpsed something inside. I saw a wing, 
a huge wing that must have filled the 
tiny room. 

It was an angel’s wing. 

There was an angelic presence. It was 
an angel who, with the movement of 
its wings, was creating an atmosphere. 
Wonderful. An angel can live in such a 
small space... In the hut there were crea- 
tures who lived and found space for all 
their small things, they create space but 
they aren't men, they are angels... I think 
I understood a simple truth: it is not 
places that must change but their inhabit- 
ants. Giotto understood this well when he 
made the space surrounding his figures 
too narrow for the action. The wing in 
the hut was like the angels wing that 
crosses the small window in the kiosk of 
the Annunciation. I think a space is only 
“poor” when it is an unfit arena for inter- 
action; and it is always “beautiful” when 
it generates encounters and previously 
unexpected possibilities. 


I like to evoke this episode while trying to 
talk about the experience of visiting the Chiesa 
dell Autostrada, not only because it’s a church- 
-and angelic presences, by nature, should be 
expected inside a church--but because that 
particular church puts me in a childish mind- 
set and makes me feel like an angel. Each time 
that I walk in, I become ageless, a playful kid, 
and I start seeking hidden angels. 

Many difficult words and metaphors have 
been used in the past, and will continue to 
be invented, to categorize and criticize this 
building. And I don’t want to proceed in 
that direction, nor to transform this text 
into a precise description of the walls or the 
reinforced concrete tree-shaped structure 
that hold the roof. It is hard and in a certain 
sense useless trying to evoke this very church 
through the description of its components, 
of its shell. From the very early sketches the 
church is represented as a series of pathways 
circling aimlessly around an empty core. The 
building transcends its form, it is pure space; 
it is an angel. So I prefer to speak of the expe- 
rience of the space. 

Even if spatial experience is simultaneous, 
and words (as well as drawings) are successive 
(as Borges said perfectly in The Aleph) some- 
thing of it, though, I will capture. 
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Entry to the narthex is through a welcoming canopy over large Linear narthex borders an internal garden and is distinguished with 
metal doors. ‘Patron Saints’ bronzes by Emilio Greco. 
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Over the main altar space looms a billowing concrete ceiling and The East Altar is framed by Michelucci’s muscular internal 
supporting struts that suggest highway structural elements. concrete frame. 
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Sanctuary interior is a play of light and shadow, overlooked by the 
Wedding Chapel (at right in the photo). 


Rustic staircase leads to the ramp that encircles the Baptistery, the 
edge of which is seen at the left of the photo. 
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Floor Plan 


What really interests the architect is to take us--it doesn’t matter for 
what reason--into the space; that space that is only poor when it is not 
inspiring interaction. 

This was important for Michelucci: to create a stimulating space for 
introspection and for understanding man's place in society. In this sense 
it could be argued that Micheluccis idea of the church was not exactly 
the house of God, but rather the house of all men, irrespective of their 
religion. The search to define a space at the same time highly meaning- 
ful and dense of symbolic references ended up in a built church that 
is respectful of the programmatic liturgical instances as well. Even if 
recomposed in a unconventional way, all the elements required by the 
program are there: a main church with three altars, a baptistery, a wed- 
ding chapel, a Via Crucis, some confession boxes, an organ, stained 
glass, a sacristy, a bell tower, an entrance, and a sagrato. Michelucci and 
his building itself are there to go along with us, to offer us alternatives. 
Through their gentle guidance, they never impose decisions or precon- 
ceived directions. Like angels do. 

As a designer the lesson learned is very simple: When trying to define 
a space, you must help life to enjoy it by showing and sharing it from as 
many points and direction as possible. From pathways to terraces, from 
passages to staircases, to floors, to courtyards, to windows and open- 
ings, everything must sanctify the spatial experience. Life must be able 
to enter it, to breath in it, to fly over it, to walk around, to go underneath 
it, to rest and hide in it, in one word to inhabit it. 

As an educator, I’m convinced that one of the simplest and best crite- 
ria to evaluate the quality of a space, which in reality is not an easy task, 
is to try to imagine it as a playground for hide and seek. It is a pretty fun- 
damental and timeless game where the players attempt to conceal their 
location while others try to find them. What do you need to play hide 
and seek? Hiding and spying skills, a location offering the possibility to 
disappear, and a few friends. You can't play alone, at least if you dont 
play with angels. When you play hide and seek you are alone in a space 
no matter if you are hiding or seeking, but you need others. An enter- 
taining space for hide and seek is a good space, with complexity and a 
calibrated balance in between the different episodes. It will provide a 
setting for different moods, mixing intimacy and the explicit, inspiring 
ways of interaction. 
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When you play in the same space after few 
games, people will remember the good places 
and will search there first, so you must start 
to interact with the space, interpreting it, find- 
ing its potentiality. It goes without saying that 
a woods or a piece of a medieval city are won- 
derful places where you can play. But try to 
imagine a hide and seek game in Villa Adriana, 
or at the Counvent de la Tourette...wouldnt that 
be amazing? 

Like angels, like winged curious kids looking 
for a spot to hide, we are invited to experience 
the space, first entering it from a long nartece 
that has the task of distressing and freeing us 
from the noise outside. We can take a right 
to enter the main space or get a bit lost in the 
meanders that lead to the baptistery. We can 
feel an attraction for the darkness of the Via 
Crucis around one of the altars, or stay in the 
midst of the highest peak of the tent that covers 


0 ` an 


us. We can rest in one of the small niches or 
feel protected by a cavity offered by the stone 
wall. When in the gallery that leads to the bap- 
tistery, in the silver atmosphere produced by 
the light filtered by the leaves of the olive trees, 
we can decide to go downstairs where we find 
the basin or go up spiraling around it. 

After the baptistery, we can go back to where 
we came or, pushed by curiosity or simply by 
instinct, we can follow one of the mazelike 
corridors that will take us (through a spiral 
staircase or through a terrace overlooking the 
entrance gallery) to a loft which sits between 
the main hall and the nartece. We are up on the 
wedding chapel, but most importantly we are 
flying in the space again. Like angels. Or like 
kids playing hide and seek. 

Once out of the construction, in the garden 
covered of grass and planted with olive trees 
that recalls the Gethsemane, we realize again the 
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The expressive concrete beam on 
the underside of the ceiling over 
the circular Baptistery. 
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presence of the motorway as a noisy backdrop 
at the summit of an embankment. And then, 
the game restarts. We discover another path- 
way, covered in stone and with an undulating 
profile that embraces the church complex. We 
are circling up and down around a landscape 
made of pale pink stones from San Giuliano and 
green oxidized copper, where between cavities 
and hills we discover the silhouette of the cross 
at the top of a Golgotha. Everything makes me 
want to run, to discover new unexpected views. 
I won't go home before hugging those stones, 
which, after a sunny day, exude not only physi- 
cal heat but the warmth of the passion and the 
pain of the craftsmen who toiled after them. 

A place to play hide and seek. A space to be 
alone with others. Space and people: that is 
what Michelucci searched all his life. 

All-y all-y in come free! 

Who is “it” next? 
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TRADITION. Over the past 62 years, 
we have assisted the Catholic Church by 
designing, budgeting and implementing 
liturgical spaces. 


COLLABORATION. We work side-by- 
side with our clients and collaborators to 
design and create appropriate and quality 
sacred art, interior finishes, lighting sys- 
tems, acoustical systems, liturgical furnish- 
ings and appointments to create a rich de- 
votional experience for your parishioners. 


EXPERIENCE. We draw upon decades 
of experience and from a rich treasury of 
designers, architectural staff and contribut- 
ing artists. 


SERVICES. Liturgical Design, Interior 
Design & Decorating, Sacred Artwork, 
Mosaics, Art Glass, Statuary, Liturgical 
Appointments, Liturgical Furniture, 
and Metalwork. 


Call us for a free initial consultation. 
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Chartres be Saved? 
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FF fall the sacred places on earth, cer- 
| J tainly the Cathedrale Notre-Dame 
AX de Chartres, just southwest of Paris, 
ranks near or at the very top of the list. Upon 
entering the dark, cavernous interior, the jew- 
eled light of the 13th-century stained glass 
transports one to the a realm beyond time, a 
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recreation of the dream of the heavenly light of 
the New Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation. 
Among modern architects, Chartres Cathedral 
holds a special place. Philip Johnson famous- 
ly said, “I would rather sleep in Chartres 
Cathedral, with the nearest toilet two blocks 
away, than in a Harvard house with back- 


by Alexander Gorlin, FAIA 


E MN Left: Behind the 

* west facade of 
\ Chartres Cathedral 
is being perpetrated 
one of the worst 
atrocities of 
‘restoration,’ 
according to the 
author. 


Right and above: 
The contrast 
between the 
existing interior 

| of Chartres and 

the newly painted 
interior is like night 
and day. 


to-back bathrooms.” Much later, Johnson 
remarked, “I dont see how anybody can go 
into the nave of Chartres Cathedral and not 
burst into tears” Frank Gehry agreed, saying 
in the 2005 documentary, “Sketches of Frank 
Gehry,’ “If you go into Chartres, it drops you 
to your knees.’ 


THAMES HUDSON. 
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Right: The most 
jarring disjuncture 
between existing 
and ‘restored’ is 
seen at the column 
bases. 


Far right: A newly 
painted vault 
contrasts with 

the dark and 
mysterious interior 
as it has existed for 
hundreds of years. 


However, its interior is in mortal danger of 
dissolving into a pale, kitsch version of its for- 
mer sublime self. In the name of a “restoration” 
to what is claimed to be the original 13th-cen- 
tury interior, the gray stones are literally being 
painted in white lime wash and beige paint with 
faux stone joint lines, erasing all traces of the 
past. This is cultural vandalism of the lowest 
order, on par with the Taliban’s demolition of 
the Bamiyan Buddhas in Afghanistan in 2001. 

Chartres was all of one piece, as if carved 
from a single rock. The floors are ancient 
stone, out of which grow the massive columns 
from which the ceiling flows upwards into 
interlocking curving vaults. Shockingly now, 
instead of the patina of age that marked and 
mottled the thick columns and walls, the newly 
applied white and beige paint looks like a run- 
down apartment that has been painted for an 
upcoming real estate sale. 

The great lie of this project is revealed when 
one looks at the juncture between the gently 
undulating stone floor, uneven from centuries 
of wear by pilgrims, and the freshly painted 
columns. The white and beige paint makes the 
floor and base look filthy and dirty, while the 
antique floor makes the columns look even 
more out of place—a total aesthetic disaster. 
Perhaps at this point they should go all the 
way and remove the floor and install newly 
cut limestone paving. Then it would again 
be all of a piece. After all, one pays top dollar 
for ancient stone floors cut from old French 
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houses at high-end decorator shops in New 
York or London. Imagine what the original 
stone floors of Chartres Cathedral would fetch! 

What has been done so far is exactly what 
John Ruskin decried in the 19th century: 
“The sin of restoration - Neither by the pub- 
lic, nor by those who have the care of public 
monuments, is the true meaning of the word 
restoration understood. It means the most 
total destruction which a building can suffer: 
a destruction out of which no remnants can 
be gathered: a destruction accompanied with 
false description of the thing destroyed. Do not 
let us deceive ourselves in this important mat- 
ter; it is impossible, as impossible as to raise 
the dead, to restore anything that has ever been 
great or beautiful in architecture” 

The idea that the 13th-century interior of 
Chartres can be recreated is so totally absurd as 
to be laughable if it were not happening right 
now. As Martin Filler has observed in the New 
York Review of Books, there are bright electric 
up-lights at the top of the columns shining on 
the vaults above. These are not the candles, nor 
the daylight that filtered through the colored 
stained glass, changing as the clouds passed in 
front of the sun, nor day turning to night, but a 
crude, 21st-century lighting scheme. 

What is being perpetrated is the revenge of 
the spirit of Le Corbusier in his book Quand 
les Cathedrales Etaient Blanches (When the 
Cathedrals Were White) of 1937. A polemic that 
was meant entirely as a metaphor, that the rise 


of Modern architecture in the contemporary 
world as a promise of a better life for all, was 
like the medieval era in France when all soci- 


ety worked together towards a single goal, is 
taken literally at Chartres. Le Corbusier wrote: 
“The cathedrals were white because they were 
new” Well, clearly Chartres Cathedral is no 
longer new--it is 800 years old! For the “restor- 
ers” who wish to return to the 13th century, 
shall we bring back the Inquisition and burn 
heretics at the stake? Along the same line of 
thinking, should the ancient relic of Chartres, 
the sacred Tunic of the Virgin Mary, which is 
looking quite tattered, be rewoven into some- 
thing more spiffy by Knoll or Scalamandre? 

What is required here at Chartres is a step 
back and a careful reassessment of the entire 
project in the manner of David Chipperfield 
and Julian Harrap’s renovation of the Neues 
Museum in Berlin. Here they have, as Suzanne 
Stephens wrote, “conserved, rehabilitated, 
reconstructed and remodeled” in an enor- 
mously sensitive way, leaving the past while 
reimagining a new life for a building that had 
been in ruins for 70 years. 

The present work at Chartres is arrogant 
and brutal, not done with the humility and 
sensitivity that this greatest of sacred spaces 
demands. It is a great dishonor to the cul- 
tural patrimony of France. Perhaps at this 
point only a miracle of divine intervention 
can save Chartres. 
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Stone-carved main dome interior of the Sri Swaminarayan Mandir, Houston. 


Sacredness in the Suburbs 


Ethno-spiritual architectures and emergent heterotopias in 


the context of ex-urban sprawl 


PRIOR TO THE 20TH CENTURY, RELIGIOUS 
buildings were among the largest and most 
significant structures in cities across the US. 
Reflecting multiple religious identities, they 
illustrated the inherently complex ethno- 
cultural composition of American society. 
Lewis Mumford contemplated the role of the 
“spiritual” in the city, believing that a clear 
distinction existed between the spatial agency 
of public and sacred realms—and that sacred- 
ness undeniably connected religious buildings 
to the transcendent. Mumford proposed that 
sacred spaces linked us to something apart 
from our immediate physical environment and 
existence —something far beyond ourselves. In 
this sense, he opened a door to the sacred in 
architecture that engaged both simultaneity 
and heterotopia. 


By Gregory Marinic 


This article focuses on emerging ethno- 
sacred-spatial conditions within the sprawling 
and globalized metropolis of Houston, Texas. 
Casting its lens upon migration and spiritual 
identities, it reveals how ordinary suburban 
neighborhoods offer new opportunities for a 
form of city making. It draws attention to sev- 
eral Asian spiritual traditions to celebrate the 
increasingly multicultural built environment 
of suburban Houston. Five sacred structures 
offer examples of architectural strategies that 
appropriate, adapt, and construct suburban 
sacred spaces. From modest adaptations to 
substantial ground-up interventions, immi- 
grant identities and heterotopian spaces of 
otherness are sampled as they merge and re- 
shape the larger ethno-spiritual landscape of 
contemporary America. 


GREGORY MARINIC 1s ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, PROGRAM 
COORDINATOR OF ITS ENVIRONMENTAL AND INTERIOR DESIGN PROGRAM, AND AN ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE 
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SACREDNESS, URBANITY, AND SUBURBIA 

Throughout history, immigrant communities 
in the US have devoted considerable resources 
to sacred architecture. Religious structures are a 
primary indicator of assimilation, reflecting the 
continual integration of people and their tradi- 
tions into a dynamic American context. Most 
places of worship convey a desire for symbolic 
permanence and financial stability, while less 
formal sacred spaces impart an understated 
and ephemeral relationship with the new land. 
As the most diverse city in the United States, 
Houston’s multicultural urban landscape is 
inherently hybridized.’ Immigration and sub- 
urban settlement patterns have resulted in the 
continual shifting and blurring of social cus- 
toms, consumer tastes, and vernaculars. Within 
this environment, the spatial and formal char- 
acteristics of recent sacred structures reveal 
the diversity, complexity, and inherent flux of 
heterotopias. 

Michel Foucault employed the term het- 
erotopia to describe spaces that blend 
multi-faceted layers of meaning, as well as 
simultaneity and connectivity to other places. 
Heterotopias satisfy the basic human desire 
to mark and redefine space. They are con- 
tingent upon compromise, yet they seek to 
territorialize and provide collective security. 
As globalization shifts the notion of “territory” 
from local to global, the contemporary rele- 
vance of utopianism has increasingly migrated 
toward the potential for ersatz-utopias, or 
heterotopias, within our quotidian world.’ 
Heterotopias are exceptions to the dominant 
city model, existing as a place that blends the 
stasis of the enclave within a larger arma- 
ture. Appropriating aspects of remembrance 
gleaned from the past, heterotopias represent 
the physical manifestation and approximation 
of culture among a shared people. In Houston, 
recent religious architectures illustrate the 
incremental transformation of homoge- 
neous suburbia into a place of diversity. 
Asian immigrant communities have increas- 
ingly established their own sacred spaces of 
otherness—on their own terms—intimate 
heterotopias within a sprawling landscape of 
subdivisions, strip-malls, and obsolescence. 


SUBURBAN EXILE 

Migration based on economic stress and 
political motivation fuels a significant flow 
of immigration to the Houston metropolitan 
area. As the fourth largest city in the coun- 
try, Houston is currently its most diverse 
municipality. How have various immigrant 
communities found traction, security, and 
spiritual cohesion in the midst of a vast and 
amorphous city? Territorialization and 
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Resident monks of the Wat Buddhavas Theravada Thai 
Temple, Houston. 


Hanging Altar Incense Coils, Sun Young Taoist Temple, Houston. 


re-appropriation of former lives is manifested 
in vigorously adapted suburban areas. Cultural 
narratives linked to spiritual activities assert 
the role of memory in reproducing, retaining, 
and regaining identities within this unfamiliar 
built environment. 

In early 21st- century America, immigrants 
are more often than not bypassing cities 
altogether in favor of the suburbs. The built 
environments that they encounter in suburbia 
are far less cohesive, walkable, or architectur- 
ally inspired. Suburban religious buildings 
generally lack the quantitative and qualitative 
value of those within the historic urban core. In 
place of downtown grandeur of conventional 
suburban homogeneity, new spiritual architec- 
tures in Houston's periphery—adapted existing 
buildings as well as autonomous, purpose- 
built structures—are emerging. These sacred 


3 structures, primarily meant for non-Western 

H religious traditions, reflect ethno-spiritual 

g practices, economic prosperity, and the incre- 

> mental pursuit of building heterotopias. 

E y “Exiled” sacred architectures, implanted into 

g an otherwise unassuming and conventional 

MBA suburban landscape, transmit past memories 

Main altar, Sun Young Taoist Main portal to the Wat Buddhavas that ae nevertheless subjected o contextual 
Temple, Houston. Theravada Thai Temple, Houston. hybridization in American suburbia. 

. . . . APPROPRIATIONS, ADAPTATIONS, AND 
“Behind the wall of the city, life rested on a common foundation, PON ts 
set as deep as the universe itself. The city was nothing less than the Spirituality is a shaper of identity in the 


growing Asian communities of suburban 
Houston. While differences in spiritual prac- 
that made this fact visible lifted the city far above the village or tice determine spatial distinctions among 
religious adherents, most recent immigrant 
, . S groups remain definable, yet open to their 
man's true home, the great cosmos itself. larger communities. In Houston, immigrants 

Lewis Mumford have developed religious architectures in 
much the same way that previous waves have 


home of a powerful god. The architectural and sculptural symbols 


country town. To be a resident of the city was to have a place in 
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Exterior view of Sri Swaminarayan Mandir, 
southwest Houston. 
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Archive Prayer Hall interior of Sri 
Swaminarayan Mandir, southwest Houston. 
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Temple complex of the Vietnamese Buddhist 
Center, Sugar Land, Texas. 


Photo courtesy of VNB 


Festival float at the Vietnamese Buddhist 
Center, Sugar Land, Texas. 
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contributed to the American sacred archi- 
tectural landscape. Through socio-economic 
advancement, each community has simul- 
taneously carved out greater autonomy and 
civic engagement. This autonomy has resulted. 
in new approaches to making buildings and 
landscapes, allowing a broader perspective on 
spirituality to become visible and assimilated. 
The following five structures reflect change in 
the sacred landscape of suburban Houston: 

Sun Young Taoist Temple: In Asia, Taoist 
temples are sited within dramatic and remote 
mountainous landscapes. For urban sites such 
as the Sun Young Taoist Temple in Houston, 
natural topographies are translated into infor- 
mal gardens. Originally called Tien Hou, Sun 
Young is located in the Second Ward, a predom- 
inantly Hispanic neighborhood that figured 
prominently in the early industrialization of the 
city. Founded in 1988 by the Sino-Indochinese 
Association of Texas, it is one of Houston's few 
shared Chinese-Vietnamese and Taiwanese 
sacred spaces. The temple represents a compro- 
mise of two traditions and is dedicated to the 
Chinese Goddess of Heaven, Tien Hou. Sun 
Young conforms to Taoist architectural prin- 
ciples and is adorned with elaborately carved 
columns and icons. Its plan configuration 
adopts the traditional Chinese court-garden 
form, consisting of a main altar, central divine 
hall, scriptural-mediation room, reception 
rooms, and a meditation garden. As a con- 
temporary interpretation, Sun Young conveys 
architectural and interior decoration influences 
of the Ming and Qing dynasties.’ It is a negoti- 
ated space, reflecting the Vietnamese adaptation 
of a generally Chinese architectural aesthetic 
that serves both the Chinese-Vietnamese and 
Taiwanese communities. 
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Wat Buddhavas Theravada Thai Buddhist 
Temple: The temple is located just beyond the 
borders of the Inwood North subdivision in 
north Houston. Conceived in the late 1970s, 
Inwood North was built as a developer-mas- 
ter-planned community of substantial, custom 
brick homes governed by a strict homeown- 
ers association. Wat Buddhavas is located in 
a densely forested, informal neighborhood 
called Recreation Farms. Built in 1958, the 
neighborhood is characterized by modest 
one-story tract ranches and trailer homes sited 
on culvert driveways alongside open-ditch 
streets. Here, the self-conscious suburban for- 
mality of Inwood North gives way to the casual 
rural informality of Recreation Farms. Wat 
Buddhavas positions itself at the cusp of two 
very different suburban worlds, within a typi- 
cal “Houston” seam where the conventional 
and unexpected converge. Primarily serving 
the Thai community, as well as Laotians and 
Cambodians, the temple reaches out to a larger 
multicultural context. Annual Lunar New Year 
services and seasonal festivals offer opportu- 
nities for non-Buddhists to participate in the 
spiritual customs of this open and welcoming 
community. Resident monks take their lunch 
communally, sharing home-cooked food with 
those attending daily prayer services. Served 
in Bangkok street-vendor style, these quintes- 
sentially authentic meals feature curries, duck 
eggs, regional noodle dishes, and fresh papaya 
salads that are not typically found in local Thai 
restaurants. An afternoon at Wat Buddhavas is 
quite like stepping across a temple threshold in 
Chiang Mai. 

Sri Swaminarayan Mandir: Mandir is a 
Sanskrit word that refers to stillness of the 
mind, as well as a place where the soul floats 
freely to seek peace, joy, and comfort. In 
Hinduism, the mandir is a place of worship, 
prayer, and community. From conception to 
completion, the Hindu ethos for building a 
mandir requires that various sacred rites be 
performed during the construction process. 
Built in 2004 as the first traditional stone man- 
dir in the US, the design and building process 
of the Sri Swaminarayan Mandir in southwest 
Houston conforms to ancient Vedic archi- 
tectural principles. The Sri Swaminarayan 
Mandir is based on astronomically derived 
mathematic computations and geometric 
configurations that determined its precise 
proportional relationships. During site selec- 
tion, soil was tested and prayers were said to 
seek permission from the earth to disturb its 
natural state. Once the foundation had been 
established, a small pot containing sacraments 
was ceremoniously placed below the garb- 
hagriha—an unlit shrine. Arguably one of the 


most substantial buildings in American suburbia, the Sri Swaminarayan 
Mandir is a load-bearing stone structure without ferrous metal rein- 
forcements. The absence of metal reduces corrosion and extends the 
temple’s lifespan to over 1,000 years. Furthermore, it is believed that 
metals concentrate magnetic fields and impede meditation. 

Vietnamese Buddhist Center: In 1989, the Huyén Quang Youth 
Organization invited Buddhist monk Thich Nguyén Hanh to Houston 
to help establish the Vietnam Buddhist Center (VNBC) on a 12-acre 
site in Sugar Land.‘ Since that time, Fort Bend County has grown into 
one of the most diverse communities in the US. The VNBC draws most 
of its members from the Vietnamese Buddhist community including 
recent immigrants, as well as second- and third-generation Vietnamese 
Americans. VNBC is monumental in scale and a large statue of the 
Buddhist saint Quan Am figures prominently in plan. Rising above a 
footbridge that crosses a manmade pond, it is the largest statue of Quan 
Am in the Western Hemisphere and an object of curiosity within an 
otherwise ordinary suburban American context. Veneration of Quan 
Am within the Vietnamese community is common, and the Vietnamese 
Buddhist Center is a main pilgrimage shrine for the faithful. As a bod- 
dhisattva, or enlightened individual who aids humanity, she is revered 
throughout Asia as Guanyin and viewed as a compassionate universal 
mother who aids those in need. 

Our Lady of Lourdes Vietnamese Roman Catholic Church: Vietnamese 
Catholics were closely associated with the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, leading them to be disproportionally represented among those 
fleeing Vietnam after the Fall of Saigon in 1975. The first generation of 
Vietnamese Catholic immigrants joined established Catholic churches 
within their own neighborhoods. Many Vietnamese Catholics brought 
a deep sense of devotion to their faith, as well as distinct cultural tradi- 
tions that set them apart from American Catholics. Originally part of 
St. Jerome Parish, the Vietnamese Catholic community of northwest 
Houston eventually grew in size to require an independent parish. At 
the same time, they began building independent social, financial, and 
philanthropic support networks to support its construction. Our Lady 
of Lourdes Church is purpose-built for the Vietnamese community and 
emblematic of the process by which Vietnamese Catholics have gained. 
greater autonomy. The church's design conveys historically referential 
postmodernist architecture, blending the French roots of Vietnamese 
Catholicism with the architectural memory of the Basilica of Our Lady 
of the Immaculate Conception in Saigon. Likewise, it demonstrates a 
more-than-300-year tradition that cross-pollinates Catholic rituals 
and architectural conditions with long-standing aspects of Vietnamese 
culture. Our Lady of Lourdes is among the largest and most elaborate 
Vietnamese Roman Catholic churches outside of Vietnam. 


REFLECTING ON THE SACRED IN SUBURBIA 

The discussion of the American urban religious landscape in archi- 
tectural discourse is nothing new. However, translated to a suburban 
Houston context, recent sacred architectures reflect a similar level of 
aspiration—one that has been more typically associated with inner 
city religious structures of the early-20th century. These emerging 
sacred structures demonstrate alternative approaches that are both 
highly formalized and substantial. Ritualized and traditional, they 
attempt to implant carbon-copied physical memories of the past into 
American suburbia. 

As Foucault proposed in Of Other Spaces (1967), these historical 
reproductions, set within their autonomous compounds, juxtapose 
within a single actual place the memory of several places and contra- 
dictions. Furthermore, their role not only reflects on spirituality, but 
creates a space of illusion—a heterotopia—confirming the cultural 
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Basilica of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception Roman Catholic 
Church, central Saigon. 


and political resil- 
ience of displaced 
communities. Much 
like previous waves 
of immigrants that 
passed through Ellis 
Island during the 
early-20th century, 
many recent immi- 
grant groups have 
similarly fled poverty, 
political upheaval, 
and religious perse- 
cution. In this regard, 
the newly emerging heterotopias of Houston are collectively building 
a multicultural diasporic landscape of nuances, hybridizations, and 
cross-pollinations. These “architectures” are shaped not only by archi- 
tects, but through the collective memory and participation of an entire 
community building several heterotopias—at once—in America. 


aoe Soe e pr. Ce 
Our Lady of Lourdes Roman Catholic 
Church grotto and garden, northwest 
Houston. 


. “From Houston Region Grows More Racially/Ethnically Diverse, 
With Small Declines in Segregation.’ A Joint Report Analyzing Cen- 
sus Data from 1990, 2000, and 2010. A report of the Kinder Institute 
for Urban Research & the Hobby Center for the Study of Texas 
Authored by Michael O. Emerson, Jenifer Bratter, Junia Howell, 
P. Wilner Jeanty, and Mike Cline, Rice University, Houston, 2012. 


. Michel Foucault. Of Other Spaces (1967), “Heterotopias” This text, 
entitled “Des Espace Autres,’ and published by the French journal 
Architecture /Mouvement/ Continuité in October, 1984. The text was 
the basis for a lecture given by Foucault in March 1967. Although 
not reviewed for publication by the author and thus not part of the 
official corpus of his work, the manuscript was released into the 
public domain for an exhibition in Berlin shortly before Foucault's 
death. It was translated from French by Jay Miskowiec. 


. Tien Hou Temple Archive at the Sun Young Taoist Temple, Houston. 


. Vietnamese Buddhist Center of Houston Archive, www.vnbc.org, 
Retrieved 2013-03-12. 
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Rolf Rohn, Attn: Linda Stubna 
1113 Creedmoor Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15226 
412-561-1228 
Istubna@rohndesign.com 
www.rohndesign.com 


SCULPTURE & DECORATIVE ART 


Rohn & Associates Design, Inc. 
Rolf Rohn, Attn: Linda Stubna 
1113 Creedmoor Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15226 
412-561-1228 
Istubna@rohndesign.com 
www.rohndesign.com 


STAINED GLASS 


Arthur Stern Studios 

Arthur Stern 

Winner of seven AIA/IFRAA design awards, 

as well as numerous Bene awards. Brochures 
upon request. 

1075 Jackson Street 

Benicia, CA 94510 

707-745-8480 

arthur@arthurstern.com 
www.arthurstern.com 


The Cavallini Co., Inc. 

Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
Stained, Faceted, Etched glass, Mosaics, 
Historic Restoration, Protection glass - Since 
1953. 

3410 Fredericksburg Rd. 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

Noted for exceptional figure work. 
7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, CA 32966 
772-567-1710 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Rohn & Associates Design, Inc. 
Rolf Rohn, Attn: Linda Stubna 
1113 Creedmoor Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15226 
412-561-1228 
Istubna@rohndesign.com 
www.rohndesign.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created and 
conserved exceptional stained, faceted and 
etched glass for cathedrals, basilicas, churches, 
shrines and chapels across the nation. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Hunt Stained Glass 

Studios Inc. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 

Custom Designs, Repair, Restoration since 
1906. 

1756 West Carson Street 

Pittsburgh, PA 15219 

412-391-1796 

huntsg@msn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 
harriart25@gmail.com 
www.harriethyams.com 


C. Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 
czlsg@earthlink.net 
czlawrence.com 


Rambusch 

Decorating Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

Rambusch works in design, conservation, 
preservation and replication of decorative 
objects and engineered lighting. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 

201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Presentations Synagogue Arts & 
Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, Memorial 
walls, Holocaust memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

914-668-8181 

SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


Presentations Synagogue Arts & 
Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

914-668-8181 

SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 
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AMERICA'S FINEST 
CUSTOM MADE 
CHURCH WINDOWS 


Specially designed church window systems made to 
receive stained glass and protection glass. Protection 
glass will protect your stained glass and insulate your 
church from cold and sound. Systems are available 
to receive insulated or single pane protective glass. 
Exterior protective glass can be installed at time of 
erection and the stained glass can be installed at the 

churches own convenience. Insurance and fuel costs 
can be substantially lower. Available in thermal and 

non-thermal aluminum frames. 


Call or write for more information or visit us on the web at 
www.jsussmaninc.com. 


AN Since 1906 
pa J. SUSSMAN, INC. 


FINE ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS AND SERVICES ` 
WALKWAYS e SUNROOMS e GLASS and METAL BENDING 


109-10 180th Street 
Tel: 718-297-0228 


Jamaica, New York 11433 
Fax: 718-297-3090 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


Duke Discussion: 

Wuat Is SACRED SPACE? 

Last January, officials at Duke University 
officials cited security reasons for reversing 
a decision to allow the Muslim call to prayer 
(the adhan) to be played from the Duke 
Chapel bell tower. Instead the prayer was 
broadcast from a public address system on 
the steps of the chapel. The plan to use the 
chapel tower drew very public criticism from 
evangelist Franklin Graham. Duke Divinity 
School Dean Richard Hays also indicated he 
had heard messages from inside and outside 
the Divinity School “expressing concern and 
dismay” about the plan. Hays also argued 
that the chapel’s “architecture and iconogra- 
phy identify it unmistakably as a Christian 
place to worship.” 

As a result of the fallout over the cha- 
pel incident, Duke recently held a public 
discussion on the topic: “What is sacred 
space?” In announcing a university discus- 
sion on the question, Chapel Dean Luke 
Powery, said: “Discovering and identifying 
sacred spaces has a long tradition in many 
faiths. How we understand and negotiate 
those claims among different faiths is as 
important as ever at this time and in this 
place. Sacred space is central in the prac- 
tices of many faith traditions.” 

A Duke Chapel “Bridge Panel” explored 
the topic with Christian, Jewish, and Muslim 
leaders. The panelists included: Dr. Ellen 
Davis, Amos Ragan Kearns Distinguished 
Professor of Bible and Practical Theology 
at the Duke Divinity School; Dr. Omid Safi, 
director of the Duke Islamic Studies Center; 
Dr. Christy Lohr Sapp, associate dean for 
religious life at Duke Chapel; and Rebecca 
Simons, director for Jewish Life at Duke. 

Powery led the discussion. He noted that 
the chapel is an icon of Duke University, a 


space for Christian worship, and a sanctu- 
ary of hospitality and care for a wide variety 
of religious groups. Powery then asked each 
panelist to comment on what they saw as 
sacred space. Davis noted that the notion 
of sacred space is inherently ambiguous. It 
is space with a history and is passionately 
regarded. It is space that is almost always 
contested, although she noted that until the 
recent events there had been very little con- 
troversy about the varied uses of the chapel. 
Safi noted that Duke Chapel was the space 
where he was welcomed as an undergradu- 
ate at Duke, where he has heard lectures and 
concerts, and where he was married. He 
argued that in Islam all the earth is sacred, 
and that sanctity is brought to a place when 
a community invokes the presence of God. 
Simons recalled the Tabernacle narrative in 
Judaism and said that people need sacred 
space to connect with God and God dwells 


Quote of Note 


“Prayer is the key of the morning and the bolt 


of the evening.” 


Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) 


within people. Sacredness is made by the 
people, not the space itself. All panelists 
agreed that the chapel is a public space with 
a Christian heritage but now serving a varied 
and culturally complex community. 

Asked if mosques, temples, and churches 
had a history of sharing spaces, all panelists 
recalled significant times when faith com- 
munities shared their space with another 
religion. Powery asked that the Duke com- 
munity continue the discussion of how to 
understand each other and how to be hospi- 
table. He ended the program with a quotation 
of Martin Luther King, Jr.: “One can affirm the 
existence of God with his or her lips, but deny 
Gods existence with their lives” 


-The Reverend W. Joseph Mann 
THE AUTHOR IS AN ADJUNCT PROFESSOR AT THE 
Duke DivinIrY SCHOOL AND IS A PAST CHAIR 
OF THE INTERFAITH FORUM ON RELIGION, ART & 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Send Your News to Faith & Form 


The editors of Faith & Form want to bring its readers 


the latest news of those involved in the fields of 


religion, art, and architecture. Send press releases 
and materials to the attention of Michael J. Crosbie, 
Editor, Faith & Form, 47 Grandview Terrace, Essex, 
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CT 06426; email: mcrosbie@faithandform.com. 
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Book Review: DISCERNING THE ‘SACRED WITHIN” 

Transcending Architecture: 
En Contemporary Views on Sacred 
TINS Space. Julio Bermudez, editor. 
| UR i Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press 2015. 
In the context of a still cautiously 
blooming but solidly evolving dis- 
course about the sacred in space 
DAY JULIO KEKMUO and built place, this book takes 
y the reader to a threshold. Passing 
over it, an arched hall opens where 
voices and instruments from some 
for this “concerts” most skilled 
nge 3 players in North America are 
tuned up. Compared with other 
contributed books, this work offers 
an unusually well merged union of reflections from inside and outside 

of architecture, theology, philosophy, art history, and cultural studies. 

Advancing chapter by chapter, what I would call “the sacred within” 
appears increasingly clearer and more differentiated. The intertwine- 
ment of the beautiful and the good in a progressing “aesth/ethics,’ and 
the deep interchange of religion with architecture, design, and urban 
planning become visible in all its depth, manifold, and challenge. 

The aspiration is for a profound integration of the spatial and the 
spiritual, the aesthetical and the ethical challenges of architects, plan- 
ners, and decision makers. Both are demanded to rise to the challenges 
of an increasing social (and spatial) injustice, economistic destruction, 
and dramatic environmental-and-climatic change. Architecture needs 
to contribute creatively and carefully with built environments to our 
common just and sustainable future. 

In 19 chapters practicing architects, designers, and scholars in differ- 
ent disciplines enter an exciting dialogue about what we might call the 
deeper spiritual driving forces in architecture and those who inhabit it. 
Prominent writers with substantive contributions to the field such as 
Juhani Pallasmaa, Karsten Harries, and Kevin Seasoltz meet new voices 
and perspectives. Landscape architect Rebecca Krinke, for example, 


Connect to Faith& Form 


Y @faithandform 


faithandform.com/linkedin 
facebook.com/faithandform 


pinterest.com/faithformtheint 


faithandform.com 
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makes us aware of the healing and ethically awakening dimension of 
experiencing nature and suffering. Theologian Mark Wedig calls not 
just for sacred space but sacred rituals in the non-space of prayer, where 
powerlessness is enabling. Social work scholar Michael Sheridan argues 
for an architecture that advances social justice, and designer Richard 
Vosko envisions a servant architecture where buildings help the sick, the 
less fortunate, and the environment. 

The authors produce a rich and diverse agenda of themes where 
notions such as silence, aura, home, and incarnation are explored 
from different points of departure and with different methods. 
Nevertheless, the discourse about architecture and religion carries a 
problem that not even this book is able to solve. The diversity of terms 
such as religion, transcendence, faith, sacred, numinous, and spiritual 
is, without doubt, markedly constructive for the acceleration of think- 
ing about the sacred in architecture. But at the same time we would 
also need to put emphasis on reflecting how different approaches in 
different disciplines relate to each other and how they might interact 
in a common space. I do not, of course, demand one common manda- 
tory concept for all, as the diversity in itself represents an important 
intrinsic value, but I have problems with using the book title's central 
term of transcending to serve as an umbrella for all. One should not 
over-interpret my question, as the discourse on the conditions of late 
modern life is still in a phase of its beginning and, as I said above, 
cautiously blooming. Maybe it is not yet the time to envision one com- 
mon language, but one should exercise patience. 

Having walked through these chapters, which in different ways 
are transfiguring both faith and form in architecture, a silent and 
light-toned hope ensues. A hope that doing good by and through 
architecture might help us to transform the post-metropolis, and the 
landscapes carrying it, into a space that is habitable for all beings. 
Spatial design develops in such a hope in synergy, with the life-giving 
Holy Spirit who takes place. 

-Sigurd Bergmann 
THE AUTHOR IS PROFESSOR IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES, NORWEGIAN UNIVERSITY OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, INITIATOR OF THE EUROPEAN FORUM FOR THE STUDY 


OF RELIGION AND THE ENVIRONMENT, AND THE AUTHOR AND EDITOR OF NUMER- 
OUS BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE AND THE ENVIRONMENT. 


ArchNewsNow.com 


Check out what's happening today in 


the world of architecture - everywhere 
around the world. 


Subscribe to the free daily newsletter at: 


Book Review: RELIGIOUS CEMENTITIOUS 

Saint John’s Abbey Church, Marcel 
Breuer and the Creation of a 
Modern Sacred Space. Victoria M. 
Young. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2014. 

No more unlikely - and magical 
— a tale exists of an architect and a 
client creating a landmark church 
than that of architect Marcel 
Breuer and the Benedictines of 
Saint John’s Abbey, creating the 
Abbey’s church in Collegeville, 
Minnesota — told in the recently released and beautifully illustrated 
book by the architectural historian Victoria Young, who teaches at the 
University of St. Thomas in St. Paul. 

Who would have thought that this Catholic monastic community 
with German roots would select, as the designer of their church, a 
Lutheran Hungarian-born architect who had never before designed 
a religious building? And who have guessed at the time that that 
combination of talent and conviction would end up producing what 
renowned architect I.M. Pei called “one of the greatest examples of 
20"-century architecture”? 

Young offers much more than architectural history in her book. 
Throughout it, she weaves the remarkable history of Saint John’s Abbey, 
located 90 miles north of the Twin Cities and the largest Benedictine 
community in the Western Hemisphere. She also ties that narrative to 
the 20th-century Liturgical Movement, which culminated in the Second 
Vatican Council’s changes to worship practices. Those liturgical reforms 
drove the design of the Abbey Church, as Young so ably describes. 
Aimed at involving the congregation more in the Mass, the Liturgical 
Movement encouraged the positioning of the altar more centrally and 


SAINT JOHN'S ABBEY 
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prominently in the worship space, and the making of church interi- 
ors more functional and responsive to worship — all characteristics of 
Breuer’s design of the abbey church. 

Breuer's lack of previous religious-design experience — as well as his 
humility, listening skills, and youthfulness — served him well as the 
Abbey rethought its worship space in light of the Liturgical Movement. 
He envisioned a sacred space unlike that ever seen before: a large, trap- 
ezoidal room with a white-marble altar at its center, raised above the 
congregants, and lit from a clearstory above. 

The church's folded, thin-shell concrete structure, which Breuer 
designed in partnership with the noted engineer Pier Luigi Nervi, 
provided the simple, unadorned interior that the liturgical movement 
favored. And the new emphasis on the congregation's participation in 
the rituals of the Mass led Breuer to one of his greatest inventions: the 
concrete bell banner, which marks the church’s location at the top of the 
hill, visible for miles around. That free-standing structure, with it legs 
straddling the entry and its uplifted arms holding the trapezoidal, con- 
crete banner, recalls the procession of people into the church. 

The church's decorative art also reflected the Liturgical Movement. 
From the stained-glass north window by Bronislaw Bak to the altars 
designed by Breuer and art consultant Frank Kacmarcik, the church's 
interiors have simple, bold forms; intense, colorful patterns; and 
unpainted, wood and concrete materials. 

Youngs book does what the best architectural histories should do: 
reveal the ways in which buildings reflect the people and cultures that 
give rise to them. Such books also teach us a lot about ourselves and, in 
this case, what we have come to expect in church architecture: powerful 
aesthetic and spatial experiences. 

-Thomas Fisher 
THOMAS FISHER IS A PROFESSOR IN THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FORMER 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF DESIGN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, AS WELL AS 
A MEMBER OF FAITH & FORM’S EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD. 
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DISCOVERING GAUDI 


ON A RAINY EVENING 


ven after seven hours of flight, it still 
His feel like we were in Barcelona. 

Our legs were cramped and butts were 
sore, but it still felt as if we were in a dream. 
Our architecture study group got to the hotel 
and took a couple of hours to unwind before 
dinner. We awoke feeling refreshed and ready 
to explore the town, only to find it dark and 
rainy; our mood was as damp as the streets 
when we learned that we had to walk to the 
restaurant a few blocks away. The streets and 
sidewalks were soaked, wet with pouring rain. 
We saw people in a bar laughing and having a 
drink. I paused to watch them. They seemed 
so happy just enjoying the company of their 
neighbors and the futbol game playing on the 
television. The restaurant felt miles away as we 
held our umbrellas, following in pursuit of our 
professor, who was now a block ahead of us. A 
few of us lost track of the group as we began to 
notice our surroundings. The details, such as 
wrought iron flowers budding on the gate and 
even the way the bricks were laid on the curb, 
was mesmerizing. Barcelonans took pride in 
their architecture. 


CONTEMPLATIVE LANDSCAPES 
ARCHITECTURE 
MASTERPLANNING 
FURNITURE DESIGN 


Dedicated to inspirational + sustainable design 


For more information contact 
Robert Habiger at roberth@dpsdesign.org 


dpsdesign.org | 505.761.9700 
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[ DEKKER 
PERICH 
SABATIN | VE 


We arrived at the restaurant and our 
Spanish welcome dinner. The food, like the 
city, was rich. On the way out we realized 
the rain had cleared. I stepped out onto the 
curb and noticed a change in the air. It felt 
like opportunity or possibility was upon us. 
We could now take our time walking back to 
the hotel and slowly observe the architecture. 

Then, someone in our group informed us 
that La Sagrada Familia—Antoni Gaudi's 
greatest work of architecture--was right in 
front of us. It had been raining so hard before 
that we didn’t realize we walked right by the 
unlit church. I braced myself, realizing that 
I would finally see this work in “real time; a 
building I have studied since freshman year. 
Feeling excited, I took a deep breath and 
crossed the street to get the full view of the 
Sagrada. As I walked toward it, I tried not to 
peek. Then, with my back against its facade, I 
took a deep breath and spun around. Now lit 
with scaffolds high above the towers, I felt as 
if I were in the presence of greatness. It didn't 
even feel like I was in Barcelona anymore, 
but as if I had transcended to another place. I 
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THE Last WORD * SHANETTA MURRAY 


have never been in such awe. I stood admiring 
Gaudi's magnum opus intently, not even real- 
izing that I was paying respect to a building. 
Under the deep indigo night sky, you could 
get a clear view of only the front facade. The 
rest of the building seemed hidden, draped by 
a sky-hung shroud of darkness. 

There was so much detail everywhere. It 
seemed crazy, obsessive, that mere humans 
had dedicated themselves to carve these per- 
fect figures. My eyes simply could not focus 
on one thing. I was drawn to every curve, 
every edge, every single detail. I was in the 
presence of something much, much bigger 
than me—not just physically bigger, but his- 
torically bigger, spiritually bigger. 

Walking back to the hotel I thought about 
my experience with the Sagrada and couldn't 
stop smiling. It now felt as though we had 
finally arrived in Barcelona. I suddenly real- 
ized that not only could a piece of architecture 
inspire me, it could change me as well. 


SHANETTA MURRAY IS A RECENT GRADUATE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM. 
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OF HERITAGE, FAITH, 
& COMMUNITY 


Partners for Sacred Places 
www.sacredplaces.org 


Now Available from The Catholic University of America Press 


TRANSCENDING 
Atlas 


Contemporary Views on Sacred Space 


GC 


$34.95 e paperback or ebook e cuapress.cua.edu e 1-800-537-5487 
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1737 Kenyon St. NW 
Washington, DC 20010 
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